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“The great silent men! Lookinz round on the 
| noisy inanity of the world, words with little 
: meaning, actions with little worth, one loves 
; to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. 
: The noble silent men, scattered here and there, 
each in his department; silently thinking; 
2 | Silence, the great Empire of Silence; higher 
zt than the stars; deeper than the Kingdoms of 
& Death! It alone is great; all else is small.”’ 
| THOMAS CARLYSLE 
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The Mo W er 
Delicious Drinks That will Kill all the Weeds in your Lawns. 
| nd Dain ty Dishes If you keep the weeds cut so they do not. go to 
a 


seed, and cut your grass without breaking the small 
ARE MADE FROM 3 


- feeders of roots, the grass will become thick and 
B A ee r WV 4 § weeds will disappear. The Clipper will do it. 
Cocoa 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


UNEQUALED for Smooth- : 


_ ness, Delicacy, and Flavor 


Our Choice Recipe Book will tell you 
how to make Fudge, and a great variety 
of dainty dishes, from our Cocoa and 
Chocolate. Sent FREE to any address. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 


Three Papers, One Year Each, only 50c. 


—WEEKLY TIMES, Richmond, Va.— NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Now Only Fifty Cents a Year, . 
and FARM JOURNAL FRANK Q. O’NEILL. JOHN J. O'CONNELL, 


ashier. 
THE DAILY AND SUNDAY TIMES, aeerent. Cashier 


THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


THE TIMES, Richmond, Vz. 


42 BROAD STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C. 


FOR RECEPTIONS, DANCES, BANQUETS, ETC. | 
EVENING DRESS OR MILITARY oe MISS E. LEON HARD?T, 
Bell Phone Nos. 1544 and 6011. $f vt Embroidery Store, 


Can furnish any Combination of Instruments. 
CARL . METZ, 30 Alexander Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
205 King Street, - Charleston, S. C. 


The Sweetest Children’s Wear THE KERRISON DRY GOODS Co. 


WASH KILT SUITS, | | 

WASH SAILOR SUITS, and Pjomestic (,oodse& 

80 AND 82 HASELL STREET 

- CY BLOUSES, Ladies Cloak and Suit Department Second Floor. 

WOOLEN AND WASH PANTS, 

LADIES’ FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTERS, BARBOT'’S 


STY| FS—Up-to-Date, To be had at 


Hirsch-Israel Com pany. PRESCRIPTIONS COMPOUNDED BY REGISTERED GRADUATES 


OF PHARMACY. 
PHONE 429. 54 BROAD STREET. 


(ee... CORN CURE, TOOTHACHE DROPS, COUGH SYRUP, EMUL- 


JOHN McALISTER, 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 


187 MEETING STREET, 323 KING STREET. 
CALL TELEPHONE LIVERY STABLE, 155 Meeting St. CHARLESTON Ss. oc. 


WILLIAM'S SHOES 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS THE HIGHEST ART OF SHOEMAKING. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
50 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents, 


Address all Communications to MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting — 


Street, Charleston, S.C. Advertising rates on application. 


FEBRUARY, 
The Special Andrew. 
Editorial. 


TN these days, when the daily press all over the country is 
| discussing the question of “Child Labor” in all its aspects, 
that well known publication, Charities, comes out with a 


most interesting discussion of the problem. Leaving alone 


the question of Child Labor in mills, it takes up the subject of 
Child Labor on the streets of large cities, and presents somo 


interesting points for consideration. 


The cases of small boys who sell programs at the theatres, 
delivery boys who are employed by local express companies, 
telegraph and messenger boys, and last, but by no means least, 
news boys. The moral and physical evils that follow in the 
wake of these vocations are as appalling as any found in mills 


or factories. Mr. Poole, of the University settlement, investi- 


gating the effects of child labor on the streets, says: 
“Corruption of morals spreads among the street boys like 
a new slang phrase. As many good people have observed, the 
street sharpens the boy’s wits and makes a man of him. The 
process, though irregular, is amazingly swift. Minds already 
old are ‘put wise’ by minds still older. The House of Refuge 
holds eight hundred boys of sixteen and under. | 
As we see, Child Labor is a problem, face it wherever you 
may. As Mr. Jacob Riis says, “every child that is born has 
a right to one pair of mother’s arms around it,” and that we 
know means home. The ethical theory of Child Labor is so 
simple, the practical application of that theory, so difficult! 


twentieth century. No one doubts the comfort and — 


Te Trained Nurse is one of the evolved blessings of the 


blessing that she can be to mankind. The Nurses’ Settle- 
ment in New York has recently set on foot an innovation which 


promises much for the health of public school children. The 


practice of physicians visiting the schools and inspecting the 
children has been in operation for quite a while, but recentl:7, 
through the advice of Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of the nurses’ 
settlement, two trained nurses have been assigned to schools 
in neglected districts, their duty being to treat minor disord- 
ers in school and to visit the homes of the children and instruct 
their mothers in the treatment and advice as to more serious 
cases. ‘The treatment of colds, sore eyes and such disorders 
was most valuable to the mothers, and the improved physical 
condition of the children is such that the educational author- 
ities have decided to engage about ten trained nurses to look 
after forty odd school buildings in the poor parts of the city. 


“MHE Higher Education of Woman is no longer a subject of 
discussion, it is an assured fact, and naturally the average 
reader is curious to know what becomes of the graduates 

of our various Women’s Colleges after they leave their Alma 

Mater. Barnard College has recently compiled some statistics 


which bear on this subject. Of her graduates, 36 per cent. are - 


teachers, 7 per cent. are pursuing post graduate work, several 
are secretaries of institutions and libraries, one a lawyer, two 
doctors, one an author, two editors, and 40 per cent. have no 
specific occupation. From these figures we may safely assume 
that the higher education is not driving all its devotees into 
careers, but that a large per cent. may be found as useful help- 


ful women in Society and in tho homes of Ameriea. 


annual Scholarship at Bryn Mawr, to be known as the 

Elizabeth Duane Gillispie Scholarship. ‘This scholarship 
is valued at $1,500, $1,000 of which has already been sub- 
scribed. 


T's Colonigl Dames of Pennsylvania are establishing an 


| \ IT this season of the year, when so many of our readers 


are busy with Society and all its attendant cares and 
duties, how many women think of the ethical side of 
their clothes; and yet, as great a philosopher as Carlysle, 
thought a great deal about this matter, and even Shakespeare 
gives advice on the subject, as is shown by Polonious’ instruc- 
tion to his son. It would bea most interesting subject for a 
Club Program, “The Problem of Dress.’ 
Of course, there are always two sides to every problem, 
even the Dress Problem. | 
Are there not women among us who are sincere enough to 
confess that they are mentally at their best when they are 
well dressed enough to be unconscious of their clothes? Self 
consciousness comes as often from poor dressing as from ex- 
travagant dressing, and many women know that the rustle of a 
silk petticoat and the satisfactory fit of a coat often strengthen 
the knees and uphold the hands of the most timid-on many 
ocasions. | 
Do we not often discover the personality of a woman by 
her dress, the cut, the color and the coffieur which completes 
the toilette; and the experienced among us know that a limited 
urse does not entirely succeed in curtailing this personality. 
t is the duty of every women to dress as well as her purse 
and her taste will allow her, since the idea that dress detracts 
from the intellectual ability and charm of womanhood is an 
exploded one. In these days the truly clever woman will not 
be overcome by the dress problem, but will usg every effort to 


‘employ the strongest factors that dress can afford her to bring 


about the successful issue of her life and plans. So now; when 


we are one and all turning over in our minds many great prob- — 


lems which are confronting our women of to-day, let us not be 


too scornful in handling the Problem of Dress. It is an inevi- 


table and necessary one, and one which may influence our lives 
and fortunes more than we can reckon at a glance. 


HE CONFEDERATE BAZAAR ASSOCIATION in Rich- 
| mond is maturing its plans rapidly. ‘The badge chosen 
will be shield-shaped, have the letters C. B., thirteen stars, 
cotton boll and the inscription Daughters of the Confederacy. 


The tables are beginning to chose names for themselves, as: 


‘Under Two Flags” for Tennessee; “Old Creole Days” for 
Louisiana; Kentucky, ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop;” Georgia, ‘‘As 
You Like It;” North Carolina, ‘“‘“My Lady Nicotine;” and Ala- 

bama, ‘“T’o Have and to Hold.” 
HOSE women who were last month helping celebrate Jan- 
uary 19th as General Lee’s birthday will be interested to 


know that six Southern States have made that day a legal 


holiday. 


WOMAN SCULPTOR, Miss Elizabeth Ney, brought over 
A from Europe the statues of Sam Houston and Stephen 
F. Austin, which are to be unveiled in Austin, Texas, 
shortly by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, one of the 
many able and enthusiastic patriotic societies of the Lone Star 
State. | 


Tri CITY HISTORY CLUB, of New York, was organized 


in 1896, and is sometimes called the ‘‘Kindergarten for 
Citizenship,” for it endeavors to train children into good 


citizens by awakening in them an interest in civic affairs by in- — 


structing them in knowledge and love of their local history. 


Proud of the deeds of their fellow-citizens they may, by careful . 


instruction, be led to higher ideals of government and citizenship. 


Pind an BROOKS died in 1893, and since that time a. 


fund amounting to $100,000 has been raised to erect a 
monument to his memory. This monument 18 to bea 


portrait statue of the great preacher, and is almost com-- 


pleted; the work being that of Augustus St. Gaudens. The 


urchitectural part of the monument is designed by Stanforii 


White, and the site chosen for its erection is the triangular 
space between the chapel and the north transept of Trinity 
Church, Boston. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


_ This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. _ 


List of Officers. 
President—Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson, Greenville, 8, C. 
First Vice-President—Mrs, L. J. Blake, Spartanburg, 8. C, 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. T. C. Duncan, Union, 8. C. 
Recording Secretary —Mrs. C. C. Featherstone, Laurens, S. C. 

- Corresponding Secretary—Miss Daisy P. Smith, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Treasurer—Mrs, R. D. Wright, Newberry, 8. C. , 
Auditor—Mrs. L D. Childs, Columbid, 8. C. 


HE South Carolina Fe’eration of Women’s Clubs will hold 
7 their Annual Convention in Columbia April 28th to May 
Lat, 1903. | 
I should be glad to have any proposed amendments to the 
Constitution or By-Laws sent, before March 1st, to either mem- 
ber of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution. | 
This Committee is composed of Mrs. A. E. Smith, Rock 
Hill; Mrs. A. G. Furman, Greenville; Mrs. W. P. Greene, Ab- 
beville. 
Clubs desiring to join the South Carolina Federation will 
please make application before March 1st to the Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. & C. Featherstone, Laurens, 8. C., giving mem- 
bership and purpcse of the organization. 


Clubs are requested to send, before March 15th, to the Cor- - 


responding Secretary, Miss Daisy Smith, Spartanburg, S.C., the 
names of their Convention Delegates and Alternates. Compli- 


ance with this request will be appreciated by our hostesses, the 


Club Women of Columbia. | MARTHA. ORR PATTERSON. 


N Tuesday I received a box of fifty-seven splendid books and 
() a number of gocd magazines from the New Century Club, 
~ of Columbia, sent by Mrs. R. W. Gibbs. ‘The books are 
nearly all new and well bound, and many of them are popular 
favorites of the day. Among them Abner Daniel, Blenner- 
hasset, Prisonersof Hope, Audrey, The Man from Glengarry 
and many others. As soon as possible this library will be ep 
am 


to some place where it is wanted and will be appreciated. 


deeply grateful to the Century Club for such a good library, 
and hope other clubs over the State will follow their example. 
This makes five new libraries since the last meeting of the Fed- 
eration. Let the good work go on. 


Mrs. J. B. HALTIWANGER. 


Charleston. 


HE fourth annual midwinter meeting of the Charleston City 
Union or Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held Mon- 


~~~ day afternoon, February 9th, at half-past 4 o’clock in the 


ball room of the St. John’s Hotel. This is to be the one literary 
and social meeting of the year in which the following Clubs will 
take part: The Century Club, The Intercollegiate Club, The 
Kelly Kindergarten Association. The Civic Club, The Memmen- 
ger Alumne Association, The Psychology Club, Mrs. Smith’s 
Alumne Association and the South Daselion Kindergarten As- 
sociation. Mr. John Bennett, the author of ‘Master Shylark’ 
and ‘‘Barnaby Lee,” will give a literary talk, and a social hour 
afterwards will close the exercises of the afternoon. 


Y DEAR MISS P——: Could you find room in the next 
issue of the “‘ Keystone” for the enclosed article by Miss 
Robb of the Kelly Kindergarten Association. ‘he 


article is a synopsis of a very good “talk” Miss Robb gave at. 


our last meeting, and I am anxious for some of our Club- 


- women to hear of us, through it. After so many years of hard 


struggles our Association has reached its “ promised land,” 
under the protection of the New Factory, and so we are anxious 
to let the world know of our good fortune and the use we are 
making of it. With kindest greetings, 
Yours sincerely, 
SARAH B, VisansKA, Pres. Kelly Kindergarten Ass’n. 


editorial column, in commenting upon one of President 
Roosevelt’s addresses, objected to his use of the expres- 
sion “a personal equation,” saying everyone knew what a 
personal factor is, but that there is no such thing as a personal 
equation. 

Mow I claim that the problem before us in the Factory 
Kindergarten is a personal equation, because there enter into 
it not one but many personal factors. First, there is the factor 
of the little children, whose personality no one will deny who 
will spend half an hour during the morning in the Kinder- 
garten; the second, personal factor is the teacher who lives with 
the children three hours daily; the third factor is the home 
feature, the parents of the little ones; the fourth is our Asso- — 
ciation (which are certainly considered of some influence), and 
fifth, there is the Bag Factory Company, which has created 
the factory settlement. Now if these are not enough personal 
factors to make a personal equation I do not know what such 
an equation can be called; in the future the unknown quantity 
will be found in the results accruing from the beneficial in- 
fluences which the Kindergarten exerts over the early child- 
hood of those who work in the mills. : 

The fourth factor mentioned is the one to which I would 
make special reference—the Kelly Kindergarten Association— 


Se time ago in one of the issues of Harper's Weekly the 


because I believe that the general work of the Association is a 


good thing, but the personal interest of the individual member 
is better. To know more about our work, visit the Kinder- 
garten, look into the faces of the children and teacher and see 
if you cannot find for yourself an answer to the questions, 
“What are we doing? What is the good of it all?” On the 
night of the children’s Christmas tree there was heard from 
“the office” the unofficial report: ‘I have already noticed 
the improvement in the appearance of the children,” and this 
is true, although the Kindergarten has only been in operation 
since November. 

The word Kindergarten is one of common usage, but there 
are Many unacquainted with its real significance. It was 
Freebel’s objection to what he termed the “ hot house educa- 
tion,” which led him to use the worn Kindergarten, for the 
new system he inaugurated, literally childrengarten—a place 


_ where children can grow naturally and under the best con- 


ditions. | 

There are three needs of a child’s nature which the Kin- 
dergarten aims to meet and direct, these are a test for observa- 
tion, one of the foundation stones of all education, the need 
for activity, one of the inherent, necessities of childhood, as it 
is also of proper physical growth and the sentiment of person- 
ality, the basis of all individual characteristics. 

To sum up the philosphy of Froebel we may quote the true 
purpose of the Kiedereasten is to inspire the individual mind 
with two master passions, one for knowledge, the other for the 
beautiful and true. Is this not a work worthy of a former 
member of the dear old C. F. 8? J. R. 


WING to the sickness of some members and absence from 
home of others the Auf Weidersehen Club, of Edgefield, 
has not yet elected officers for this year. We expect to 

meet in a few days and decide upon a plan of work, study and 
recreation for the year before us. 


ee 73 BOWEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
ISS —WILL FURNISH— 


Information on all Subjects for Papers, Essays, Etc., selected from the 
; Chicago Libraries for a reasonable fee. 


Special Cift Book-CEORCE ELIOT QUOTATIONS, 
- Compiied by Mrs. Ella Adams Moore of the University of Chicago. On Dutch 
hand-made paper. Cover design and Illustrations.by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 


Sold only by Subscription—Price $1.25. 
Address Miss C. GOULD, 73 Bowen Avenue, Chicago. 


| te FINE TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, BAKING POWDER. 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, BUTTER AND SUGAR, 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 


325 KING STREET, - - CHARLESTON, C. 
Both “PFPhones.,’’ 
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The Study of Southern Poetry in Southern Schools. 


(F. M. DARNALL, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. ) 


\ a it is true that the literary expression of the Old 
South was limited, yet a careful student of its poetry 
must admit that it has not received adequate attention. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to suggest a study 

of our literature in a sectional spirit, but to try to impress upon 

our Southern teachers the importance of teaching Southern 
oetry in Southern schools. In our opinion our poetry should 
be studied in our schools for three reasons—first, because it 18 @ 


_ part of American literature; second, because it has a distinct ap- 
eal to the Southern nature; and, third, because it will stimu- 


ate production. | 

n our Southern schools and colleges our young men and 
women are taught to know Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, and 
Longfellow as American poets. They become familiar with 
their verses, while the names of Lanier, Hayne, Timrod, Ryan, 
and Hope are almost unknown to them. We would not seek to 
lesson the study of our Northern poets. We would, on the other 
hand, try to awaken a deeper pride in them. Nor would we 
claim for our Southern poets an equality of merit to their North- 
ern brothers. We are mindful of their deficiencies and their 
faults. But we would include our Southland’s singers in our 


study of American literature, for they constitute a part of it. 


We would emphasize for Southern children the just merits of 


our poets. We would seek to arouse a pride in them—first be- 


cause they are American; second, because they are Southern. 
Especially important to Southern children, it seems to us 
also, is the study of Southern poetry when we consider its ap- 
peal to Southern nature. No one can read our poetry without 
seeing that it is different in passion and feeling from other 
American verse. Its note is not the same; its pulsation of life 
is warmer. There is that quality in it that appeals peculiarly ‘to 
‘ of the war poetry 
which was zometimes written in the heat of passion. In these 
days of a reunited country it is well not to study this poetry. 


But the poems of nature have their special appeal to the South- 


ern heart. Moreover, in the states of Louisiana, Florida and 
Georgia, our children often study a poem like Whittier’s ‘‘Snow- 
bound,” when perhaps there is not one in the school who has 
ever seen snow. How much stronger would be the appeal to 
them in a poem like Timrod’s ‘‘Cotton Boll” or Lanier’s 


_ Marshes of Glynn!” You must make an appeal to the young 


mind in order to interest it; you must cultivate a love of litera- 
ture, for in few cases is there a natural desire for it. If you try 
to force upon the young mind something distasteful to it you 
run the risk of destroying forever any desire for literature it 


_ might have had. Many a child has been ‘turned against all good 


reading because it has been made by its teacher to study some- 
thing utterly foreign to its nature. Poetry does not appeal to 
all natures alike, but it stands to reazon that poetry written by 


a Southern poet will appeal more strongly to the Southern mind. | 


Again, we should teach our poetry because an interest in 
it will stimulate production. Pride in a nation’s heroes creates 
heroes; pride in a nation’s statesmen creates statesmen; so pride 
in a nation’s poets creates poets. When you begin to study your 
nation’s literature and awaken an interest in it then you stimu- 
late the literary impulse; you often arouse the dormant genius to 
action. And where in our country should there be more latent 


literary and poetic genius than in the South? It should be the 
very home of all art. 


We have noticed with pleasure the movements towards this — 


study by the Georgia colleges, which now require a knowledge 
of Southern poetry in their entranceexaminations. And we are 
lad to see the anthology of Southern poetry compiled by Dr. 
eber, of Emory College, Georgia, which is an outcome of this 
movement. It would be well for more of our Southern institu- 


tions to follow the example of the Georgia colleges.— Atlantic 
Educational Journal. — 


HE largest camellia bush in Europe is at Plintz, near 
Dresden. It is 160 years old, about 50 feet high, and 
bears 40,000 blossoms each year. 


90th Anniversary of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 


N the past year 132 sick persons have been assisted, 10 being 
I chronic cases, one of whom is 99 years old. We have had 
two patients at the Riverside Infirmary and one at City 
Hospital. We have spent $353.71; we have 132 members, eight 
being life members, and three in memoriam. Messrs, Wm. 
Johnson & Co. kindly donated one ton of coal, Lloyd Wood Co. 
five loads weod. We received groceries through Rev. Dr. Ved- 
der, garments from Needle Work Guild, and others. In money 
$91. The Grace Church Society gave to our Mothers’ Basket 
outfits for 22 infants thirty garments each; total number of 
garments given out, 744. | | 
Our fund for a hospital room is $675.14. We thank Messrs 
J. R. Read, Panknin Drug Co., also Messrs Schirmer, Ohlandt 
and Aimar for discounts on purchases, and the News and 
Courier for courtesies, while the Fuel Society and Ice Mission 
gave most valuable help. “Our’s is a hand-to-hand fight 


against disease and poverty and dirt, the most pitiful ignorance 


a 


and inherent prejudice | 

Miss H. Fulmer of Chicago read before the Congress of 
Nurses at Buffalo, 1901. a history of visiting nurse work in 
America. She says “ that this is the best means at the smallest 
cost of helping the poor, sick or well.” She gaid, also, “ that 
53 cities have Visiting Nurse Associations, and Charleston, S. 
C., has probably the oldest Association of its kind in America. 
It is undenominational.” This organized charity is every- 
where heartily endorsed by physicians and is liberally sup- 
ported with subscriptions and donations. Societies, Churches, 
the King’s Daughters and lhe public generally contribute to it, 
and the work is largely connected with the Associated Chari- 
ties. Strange to say this work has a fascination about it and 
those who do it are often willing to give up for it far more re- 
munerative work. For it the best talent is needed. It requires 


‘tact, executive ability, and one who can command respect and 


win love, yet who is willing to do the most menial service, one 
having that indescribable something which brings comfort and 
rest where all is suffering and darkness. This Society has al- 
ways employed nurses, and lately a visiting nurse has been © 
employed. Our loan collection of sheets, blankets, pillowcases, - 
towels and all the necessities of a sick room must be supplied. 

Besides the destitute there are many persons who would 
gladly pay the Society for the service of a nurse for an hour or 
longer, and such cases can be arranged for. After very serious 
consideration the Soclety has engaged a visiting nurse, adopt- 
ing this new method of carrying on the old work. We hope 
for hearty co-operation and help in every way possible. 

We quote from Charleston Courier, January 12th, 1814: 
“Donations of cotton will be thankfully received by Ladies’ © 
Benovelent Society for the purpose of employing indegent 
women in spinning, who cannot at this time obtain sufficiency 
of work to earn subsistance.” The need still exists. Mrs. M. 
A. Rhett has a small fund donated to supply sewing. Ifthe 
garments are sold to the Needleworke Guild and others, the 
money is again used, and this gives much relief to the indus- 
trious, who are most anxious, and are only able to do such 
work. The garments are good and serviceable, yet only a few - 
have been bought this winter. Respectfully, 

C. P. RavENEL, Superientendent. 


What Starts Books Selling ? 


OOKS, it seems, are subject to influences in their sale which 
B is not eusily analyzed. A case in point is the recent large 
interest taken in a storv by Marie Corelli, which was pub- 
lished years ago. The publishers of Zhe Mighty Atom 
that they have been overwhelmed with orders for this book dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and that with few exceptions the de- 
mand aid not seem to have been stimulated by the a recent 
appearance of another book from Miss Corelli’s pen. There has 
been. more than one instance of a book “lying dead ” for some 
weeks after its first publication and then beginning to sell 
rapidly. But the cases are much fewer in which a book from so 
widely a known writer as Miss Corelll has a large sale and again 
after years comes into such sudden demand. 
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_- On the Road to Teheran. 
[A Series of Letters by an American Girl.] 


LETTER I. 
May 18, —— 


Y DEAR —-: 

M So we left Constanti, I hope for the last time, for I 
do abhor the Turk and wish never to have dealings with 

him again. The Bosphorous was more beautiful than ever with 
its flowering trees and spring greeness, and we were mad pong 
to come down to dinner just as we were coming out on the 
Black Sea. This is a second-class ship decidedly, and we are the 
only really first class passengers, though a number of dirty 
Turks and French think they are. The Governor of some in- 
terior province of Asia Minor (that takes three weeks to reach 
by caravan from Samsun) and his Aide, who thinks he is some 
- pumpkins, is salaamed to by all these grovelling Turkeys, and 
who has a tent on the deck for his female belongings, ‘‘does us 
the.honor”’ to sit at our table—as far away from the ‘‘Chrietian 
dogs” as possible, and allows us the joy of watching him feed 
his face twice daily. Most of the Frenchmen wear carpet slip- 


pers, and the Turks are of the flannel shirt and collarless type. — 


One sports a fur-lined coat, which 'D. declares he stole—it must 
have been from a second-hand shop, or it ae a long time 
ago, for it has had time to become greasy. D. and I are being 

hotographed, for some reason or other, and we are a8 mad as 
ea I suppose we are being perpetuated as ‘“‘types.” D. 
caught the man taking her, and I didn’t know that I had been 
done, till I heard one dirty bird remark to the other that I was 
the one he took agen g . They don’t seem to know that I 
understand French; and I fear we shall see them again, for I 
believe they are going to Teheran. | 

We had a nice, short excursion in Samsun this morning 
while the boat discharged her cargo. It is a small, picturesque 
town with streets almost rivalling Constanti’s own, and a 
road to Baghdad. The Pasha got off there, and we saw him de- 
part, preceeded by eight soldiers and accompanied by a man, but 
where were the wives? Not one was to be seen. D 


cays there isn’t a single gun. 
ot 


We stopped at another Ji ‘ort, but they took the middle 
of the night for the walt dart dia.” even see it, though the 


hours direct}y 


have taken ‘a Under such circum- 


stances you get disgruntled with ang desire to 
town 

now it better. The He reached 

Trebizond just at al See of that Capta. ashore, and 


er time, so we could Bis 


stun- 
Oast was' perfeethy to 


the sight of Batoum, [| thor 


Argonauts eaw, so I’m fi way I saw almost everthing the: 


atoum is a busy hittle utility 


Ar 


town with a boulevard on the beach, and cobble paved streets, 
over which you bounce and jiggle in the dear old droshkys with 
the beloved old isvostchiks in their plaited caftans and 18th 
Century stovepipes, hustling the stocky little horses along at a 
breakneck pace. I was so glad to be in Russia again; even if 
the customs officer did rake over our trunks like a veritable 
fiend, and haul out every book he could find, and carry them off 
not to be returned until 10 p.m. There were a few permis- 
cuous ones we took care he should not find. Mr. C.—our Consul 
at Batoum—was most kind, met us on board, brought an Ar- 
menian Meklan—? (unpronounceable) whom he had engaged 
for us, and got us through everything and up to his house 
for dinner. Mrs. C. was a very nice little woman—both from 
Chambersburg, Pa.—and we had:a very jolly time and a very 
ood dinner. Just think of water to drink, and everything 
eliciously cooked and topped off with strawberries and cream! 
Only the third time we have seen cream since leaving the U.S., 
over a year ago! It was a trifle blue, but it was genuine; and 
when we remarked upon it she said they were known as the 
‘cream family.” You will appreciate those things if yon cver 
travel in the Kast. We stayed and chatted till ten, and then left 
for the train. We had to hurry a little, for we had only an 
hour, and it took ten minutes drive to the station. We all three 
have to occupy the same section, but we get on famously. 
There’s no telling what you can dotill you haveto. As in In- 
dia there were no bedding or pillows, but our rugs and little pillow 
got us through and we reached Tiflis by 12 M., starving hungry, 
for all we got en route was a glass of tea and some dry bread 
about 6.30. None of us felt like anything but corpses, but as it 
paid the little frog who was in the pail of milk to kick we fol- 
lowed his example and we also came out sitting on the pat of 
butter. I was much disappointed at the scenery all around Tiflis, 
but it may be that the clouds prevented our seeing the high 
range. At Mizchet (pronounce it if you can,) we got out a few 
minutes—time enough to photo loveliest old bird ina huge 
Astrakan hat, that looked like a mussy wig, and a corking belt. 
These people are a joy forever, and Tiflis is full of the most 
perfect creatures! Persians, Tartars, Circassians, Cossacks, 
Armenians, Greeks, Russians, Georgians and any quantity of 
others whose names I don’t even know! About half the town 
are in uniform, that delightful white shirt outside the trousers, 
and stunning light grey overcoats. Georgians, Armenians and 
Circassians are walking arsenals, to all appearances, carrying two 
rows of cartridges across their breasts, and wearing ferocious 
looking daggers, hung to the front of their fine metal belts. 
The long skirts and the high boots and the huge Astrakan hats— 
white, grey, black and brown—the long veils and curls and tiny 


_ caps of the Georgian women and their pretty faces are deliciously 


‘‘mahlerisch,” and the good cooking, meat and pastry balls 
served with the soup, and the eggs with cheese, are all a merry 
reminder of our Russiantrip. And then the letters—spelling over 
every word we see and so surprised when it conveys a meaning, 
and the high yokes on the horses, and the silver buttons and 

long flowing straps on the harness, and the tiny Jow doll-like 

carriages behind the huge horses that fly through the crowd tike 

cometsand look as though they would be run over unless they were 

more careful—they are all so fascinating that we are in a bubble » 

of intense pleasure the whole time. Meklan—our courier—is 

trying his best to be of nse to us, but isn’t much, except as an 

interpreter. His English is mostly forgotten, and I have told 

him to substitue ‘‘sir” and ‘‘madam” for his perpetual ‘‘w: at,” 

but he cannot remember and whips out ‘‘what” fifty times a 

day. However we have to take him, as he hasa pass from St. 

Petersburg and no one else has. We ran around Tiflis buying 

food for our journey to Teheran, also seeing the botanical gar- | 

dens, which are a mass of trees hanging on the hillside below 

the walls of the old Georgian fort, then through the bazaar to 

some very tempting sulphur baths, and then back through the 

bazaar. You needn’t think we hurried through the latter, for we 

went into piles of the silver shops and watched them make those 

pretty belt buckles, etc., of plain and oxidized silver, which you 

see in Russia and are told come from Bokhara. We are in for 

‘racking things to their lair, if possible; but the haunt of the 

“iberty scar{” I have almost despaired of finding. Well, hay- 


: 


| 
| | 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| | 
| 
: pose he had disposed of them by some dark deed ? Murray says ; 
| ‘the harbor is swept by the guns of two forts,” which sounds ! 
: | very imposing, but the Mescageries agent, who took us ashore, 
| | They might fire stones at each 
oon exhausted, but as we came | 
back a flotilla of little boats, with flags flying, went out to meet | 
| a Greek boat which had just arrived with pilgrims returning | 
| from Mecca, and they were being saluted with guns and rockets. | 
| We passed a large cargo boat looking like an old galleon, which 
| was firing off rockets at a great rate, and had a Turkish flag 
| flying at each end, and behold, it held the wonderful dozen or | 
| so, with their fresh white and yellow turbang, and looking as 
| pleasant as punch at their welcome. Weren’t we in luck to pass 
| them just then ? Any other place we should not have seen them 
nearby. 
We had cherries and Jobster to-day—not together, and I 
really felt like celebrating such a gala occasion. It makes me 
long for home food worse than ever. At present we are stopping 
i at a nice looking little town with a unpronounceable name, | 
| where they have not stoppea for two months. I should rather 
| like to go ashore, but thera dao. -n’t seem to be time enough. 
Ven ‘or | OU CaAUB, | 
| might just as we 
eit too early next mornfho™ ‘vn country 
and largest part of N Amazon's ver born | 
to be thus denied? From there on the ¢ | 
| | long of high SNOW-Capr FN ON ie 
+ | 


-. an English hotel there. 


- Sunshiners in South Carolina, 


TIE KEYSTONE. | | 7 


ing bought potted meats, bread and drink, and leaving behind 
the beds Mr. G. advised us to bring for the drive in from Rescht 
to Teheran (preferring to run the risk of the floors to taking 
such encumbrances, ) we left Tiflis by last night’s train expecting 
it to be farewell to decent living, but lo and behold! here is a 
very nice clean hotel with delicious table, and we have two more 
good meals before jumping off. I wonder if we ever shall ‘jump 
off.” ‘The steamer which we board to-night for Enseli is not 
promising, but we are to visit the G’s in Teheran and there is 
You need expect no further mail till 
we return from there and take another steamer to Krasnovodsk— 
about two weeks. The whole Kaukasus smells of oil to D. The 
trains have been ag, bad, I admit, and the railroad seems 
to ba entirely filled with oil tanks. Baku has a forest of oil 
wells and has more the appearance of a mushroom town than 
anything else, but why can’t we have weather! It is raining 
pitchforks and blowing hard and the steamer is small with side 
paddles. Wont we be sick! and bread and cheese to cat, prob- 
ably! Well, perhaps I shall get thin enough in the next six 
weeks so my clothes will fit better. I do hope we shan’t regret those 
beds, and one of the chief joys is that after we leave Baku for 
good those hateful old ‘‘topis” will no longer add to our luggage. 
How I do loath them, almost as much as the Turks. ‘Think 
how offensive they must be! | | 

At the bank in Tiflis they were so stupid that P. would not 


even have them forward our letters to Baku, so we shall be six 


weeks without mail, and won’t know your plans. It is a night- 
mare to think of! Never mind, if we get home with who‘e skins 
I suppose we can support this grief. 

Always devotedly, yours, etc. F. 


The International Sunshine Society. 


lim. Society was incorporated in February, 1900, under the 


laws of the State of New York. The headquarters are at 
96 Fifth avenue, and Mrs. Cynthia W. Alden is the Presi- 
dent-General. Many daily and weekly papers in the United 


States report Branch and State work of the ‘“‘Sunshiners.” In 


all there are about 200 papers which print sunshine reports, and 
as ‘‘T'he Keystone” has been requested to take up this work it 
inaugurates this department, beginning with this month. All 

ississippi and North Carolina 
are requested to send reports of their work to us by the 20th of 
each month and thus establish a bureau of receprocity for 
Sunshine among our readers. 


Mrs. Agnes M. Bogin, Sumter, S. C., is the president of the 


work in South Carolina. North Carolina and Mississippi are not 
on the official list of State presidents. | 


OBJECT. | 
The object is to incite its members to a performance of kind 
and helpful deeds, and to thus bring the sunshine of happiness 
into the greatest possible number of hearts and homes. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Its active membership consists of the people who are de- 
sirous of brightening life by some thought, word or deed. 


THE CLUB MOTTO. 


The Club motto, “‘Good Cheer,” was furnished by Mrs. W. 
II. Chase, of Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. The competition for 
furnishing the Society’s motto ran for three months, and thous- 
ands of verses and appropriate paragraphs were furnished by the 
different members. A committee, appointed for the purpose, 
chose from all of these the selection sent by Mrs. Chase. 


THE FLORAL EMBLEM. 


The floral emblem is the coreopsis, selected from thousands 
of suggestions sent in by members. The flower chosen was sent 
by Mrs. Richard Norton, of Hightstown, N. J. The coreopsis 


isa beautiful yellow, and is a perennial of the daisy and sun- 


flower family. It begins to flower early in June and continues 
in blossom until lhe frost comes. It is so hardy that, like the 


daisy, after being once planted, it takes care of itself, and, there- 


fore, it seems a fitting emblem of the Sunshine, which, though 
it may disappear for a time, is inextinguishable. | 
The Club colors are yellow and white, and were selected by 


Mrs. E. L. Scofield, of Connecticut. Yellow is typical of the 
golden sunshine, and white is emblematic of the purity of pur- 
pose that characterizes the Sunshine work. The sony decided 
upon by the majority vote of the members is ‘“‘Scatter Sunshine,” 
the words of which were written by Lanta W. Smith and the 
music by E. O. Excell. It is found among the ‘“‘Christian En- 

dcavor Hymns.” | 
The growth of the Society has been almost phenomenal. 
Starting from a thought, it has grown until its members now 
number many thousands. From one parent society branches 
have sprung up until every State in the Union is represented 
with regularly enrolled Presidents. When a State has ten 
branches, each one consisting of at least ten members, it becomes 
entitled to a State President. Besides the various States and 
Territories of the United States, there are also branches in for- 
eign countries. At the beginning of each year a new branch roll 
bok is opened, containing the names of all branches that have 
paid their annual dues. 3 
DUES. 


The membership fees are not onerous, consisting merely of | 


some suggestion that will bring ‘‘sunshine” to some of the mem- 


bers of the Society. For instance, exchange of books, papers, 


pictures, etc.; ideas that may be utilized to advantage in the sick 


rvom; work or employment that can be followed by a ‘‘shut-in;” 
fancy work, holiday suggestions, sending flowers, a general ex- 
chauge of ideas beneficial to the members. 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


(te JOSEPH HABERSHAM CHAPTER, (Atlanta,) with — 


its usual tireles zea], urged upon the press, pulpit and ed- 

- ucational institutions, the propriety of celebrating Febru- 

ary 12th, the anniversary of the landing of Oglethorpe and his 

colonists on Georgia soil, with the result that the day was quite 

generally observed in schools and colleges throughout the State. 
it also called attention to the following fact: 

‘‘1, The first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic was the 
Savannah, which sailed from Savannah. _ 

«°2. The first Sunday-school in the world was organized in 
Savannah, Ga., fifty years before Raikes’ grand movement in 
London. 

‘*3. The first hymn book in the world was written in Savan- 
nah and printed in Charleston. 

‘4, The first female college in the world was the Wesleyan 
at Macon. 


“§, The first cotton gin in the world was made by Eli Whit- 
ney at Augusta at the suggestion of Mrs. Hillhouse, and the © 


brush was invented and added by Mrs. Nathaniel Green. 
' . 66 The first orphan asylum in America was at Bethesda, Ga. 


‘<?, The first ship captured during the Revolution was a. 


British sloop at Savannah, captured by two Georgians, Joseph 
Habersham and Commodore Bowen.” 

To these I would add that Dr. Crawford W. Long, a Geor- 
gia physician, was the discoverer of anzsthegia, which has en- 
abled medical scicnce and surgery to make such: tremendous 
strides since 


Plates for a Course Dinner. 


IRST comes a splendid service plate, large, quite flat. With 
} the soup comes a very handsome but severely plain plate. 
The fish plate is allowably a wonderful bit of the ceramic 
decorator’s art. The plate for the meat should be very plain, 
with nothing but a border of rich gold or color. The entree 
late may be rich but preferably conventional in decoration. 
he game plate may be as rich in coloring and as rare in design 


as the purse will allow, with game, of course, as the moft/ in dec- 


oration. It seems quite out of keeping to serve any food upon a 
dish on which one discovers flowers painted perfectly true and 
life-like. Fashion allows nothing following nature closely ex- 
cept in the game and fish set. Fora salad plate, flowers may 
appear, conventionalized. The dessert should be served ona 
plate rich in gold and one or two colors, while with the coffee 
comes a service attractive in its simplicity.— Good Housekeeping. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


A Fragment. 


AUGH, and the world laughs with you ; 
Weep, and you weep alone 

For this sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer ; 

_ Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
rieve and they turn and go. 
They want full measure of all your pleasure 
But they do not need your woe. 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 

There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 

_ Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man CAN HELP YOU DIE. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train ; 
But, one by one, we must all file in 
Through the narrow aisles of pain.—Selected. 


A Dream That Came True. 


LUDIE M. COLEMAN. 


® ELL, I’me gwinter own upterdetruf. I des b’leedged 
ter b’leve in dreams, case I done seen sum dreams cum 


true dat was nuff ter convince de most unbelevin creter 
dat ever lived dat dreams bound ter mean sumpin er udder, 
whedder dey want ter bleve in dem or not. | 


| Uncle Ceaser was busily ore * white hickory split that 
ae meant to use in finishing a cotton 


asket that he was working 
upon. I had just asked him if he believed there was anything 
in dreams. Hedid not reply at once, but scraped away at the 
split for a moment, then answered me in the words above. He 

tted the split in its place, worked a round upon the basket, 
then said: | | 

My ole oman Dilsey she wus bout de worst han ter dream 
you ebber see an ef she happen ter dream dv same dream twice 


when de moon was full an er shinin all nite den you could jist © 


look out, fur dat dream bound ter cum true. . | 

‘‘One nite (an hit wusa bright moonlight nite at dat,) Dilsey 
she waked me up bout mid nite, she did, an she wus jn a turribul 
way, dar she sot in de bed des er moanin an groanin an er rollin 
her eyes in de moon lite, lac she wus crazy, an I say, ‘“‘What de 
matter wid you now ole oman, is yer got de misery in yer haid, 
or what de matter?” i 

‘She low ‘‘You better ax what de matter wid me fur I done 
dreamaturrubul dream. I dream dat Ellen done git drounded 
in de cistern and Mars Jack he pull her out wid de bote hook. 
Ise most skeered ter def. I see hit so plain.” ‘‘Go ter sleep 
and stop yer fool dreamin,” I say to her; ‘“‘Ellen couldent git 
inter de cistern ef she tried. In de fust place she is got too much 
sense ter be foolin round dar, an in de next place de cistern is 
always shet up, wid de heavy top down over hit, so jist go ter 
sleep and dont ry me wake here all nite.” 

‘‘Arter I said dat she quieted down an I drap off ter sleep 


ergin. I recon I must ha been sleep bout an hour when I was 


waked up by Dilsey jist er takin on at a powerful rate, an she 
say, ‘dar now I done dream dat same dream a secint time,” an 
she wuz shakin des lac she had achill; an dis time it war no 
useter say anything ter her, so I jist let her alone an went back 
ter sleep. Next mornin she went about her work (she wuz de 
cook) rollin up her eye. in a mournful way, an_ her lip hit hang 
low—Dilsey had a monstrous long under lip she did, and when 
she get pestered bout any thing hit hang lower daneber.” The 
old man took a hearty laugh just at this point in his story, as if 
the recollection amused him, and he continued: ‘‘I use ter tell 
her sometimes she gwine ter loose dat lip when she let hit git so 


fur from home, and den I had ter git outen de way, case de ole 
oman hit right an lef when she git riled. Well as I said be- 
fore she des kept dat dream in her mind, I could see dat plain, 
an I nebber say a word case I did not want ter git her started, 
so I des steered clar de subject. Ole miss she had tole meter 
make a new ash-hopper out by de smoke house, case de rite time 
ob de moon had come and de lye must be run down for de soa 

making must begin. Sol wus buisy out dar fixin up dat as 

hopper, when de time er day come fer givin out dinner. Dilsey 
she cum out from de kitchen wid her tray in her han, an bout 
de same minute ole miss she cum down de steps of de big house. 
I can des see ole miss right now walkin long wid her key baskit 
in her han, tall and straight. She walked des lac a queen, her 


_ white hair shinin under her white cap des like silk in de bright 


sunshine, an dem shinin rings on her white han is in my eye rite 
now. She wus a grand lady! Nebber sees dat kind now, dean 
know why, but dey all gone an no more cums.” | 
The old man sighed and I could see that his thoughts were 
straying back into the past. Finally he seemed to recollect him- 
self and said: 
_ “But I started out ter tell you bout dat dream. Well ole 
Miss and Dilsey dey meet at de smoke house doer, and wid dat 
great big iron key which ole Miss han her, Dilsey she onlock de 
door, whew! now you oughter des see dem great big jars of lard 
er standin all round dat big smoke house, and up in de jice dar 
was a whole regiment of big brown hams er hangin from de 


rafters, and dem links of sasserges des er swingin up dar. Go 


long chile | must stop talkin bout dem good things; my mouf | 
des waterin now, thinkin bout dem. Well ole Miss she gin out 
de meat fer dinner same as every day, den she cum out an stood 
by de door fur Dilsey ter cum out, den she notice de mournful 
look in her eye and de low hang of de lip, and she say: 

‘“‘What in de world is de matter wid you Dilsey? My ole 
oman she dident sao any ting fur a minit, an I wus on de pint 
of sayin sumpin bout de dream, when Dilsey she say: 

_ “YT most pestered to deff Mistiss bout dreamin twiced las 
nite dat Ellen done got drounded in de cistern, an Mars Jack 
pull um out wid de bote hook.” Ole Miss she smiled des lac 
she dident want Dilsey ter see hit den she gay, ‘‘Why I thought 
you were’sick er dat you an Ceasar had been fussing; dont let a 
foolish dream sturb you dat way dars nothin in dreams.” Dilsey 
she nebber say a word but jist pick up her tray an went inter de 
kitchen. Ole Miss zamine de ash hopper an den she went inter 
de house. Arter little while Ellen (she wus mine an Dilsey’s 
gal, bout fifteen years ole,) she cum out ter bring out de order 
dat I must hab de kerrage in shape at four o’clock ter take Mars 
Jack an Miss Lou ter a big weddin dat wus ter cum off dat night 
at de big plantation ob one of our nabors, one of our richest 
nabors at dat. We lived onde Tombigby Ribber in Alabama 
den, an all de planters down dar wus rich in dem days, powerful 
rich. Ellen she was de little waitin maid, an strayed in de house 
to han old Miss her knittin an ter fan her in de summer time 
an do udder little things lac dat, an dar nebber wus a smarter 
or liklier gal no war. I say hit ef she wus mine.” 

_ The old mans eyes grew misty and he pulled out a big ban- 
danna from his pocket and blew his nose for several minutes. 
Finally he continued: ‘‘Jist as Ellen had turnt to go back in 
de house, Rosa, Miss Lou’s waitin gal, cum flanting out of the 
house, here she cum er switching along in her sassy way, (I allers 
did spise a yaller nigger, deys’ so uppitty and hatefal) and den 
she wus allers tryin ter boss ober Ellen an ter day she say: 

‘‘O yes Miss Ellen don’t yer wish yer wer gwine ter de big 
weddin lack me. Won’t I have a fine time. Your day may 
come arter while little gal, jist wait.” Den she switches off er 
grinnin as if she owned de whole plantation. Ellen didn’t 
say a word but jist turn an went back inter de house. In bout 
an hour she cum back and her eyes fairly danced in her head 
when she say: ‘‘Daddy, what you recon, I gwinter ter get ter 
go ter de weddin. Ole Rose she done mek Miss Lou mad bout 
sumpin an ter punish her she gwinter tek me an ole Rose got ter 
stay home. Ise gwinter go borrow Mammy’s big gole year-bobs 
to wear case I wants ter look fine. Miss Lou she done tole me 
ter be ready at four o’clock ter go in de. kerrage wid dem.” 
And den she frisked off ter tell her Mammy de great news. 
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THE KEYSTONE. | 


“Tl was dat glad dat I almost laff out loud to tink dat sassy | 


Rose got took down, dat come of braggin too soon. Sum whar 
in de bible hit say sumpin bout what cum ter dem wid stiff 
necks, but I can’t zactly member de words. Well warnt long 
before I see her gwine trough de yard an de starch was done 
took outen her forshure. She dis looked lac.she was all cut up. 

‘‘At four o’clock I had de kerrage (dey called it de coach dem 
days) ready. Hit was one of dem gran coaches, all ober silver 

latin, silk curtains er flying; and out be hine two great big 

w springs des made hit rock lac a cradle and de box whar I 
set when I was drivin was way up in de air. I des felt lac I wus 
on a church steeple settin up dar. We had four big black 
horses dat we drove to hit when we went afur distance. De 
weddin was ten miles from our house so de horses was hitched 
up and we went in style dat day. 

Miss Lou, she was Marse Jack’s wife, (newly married dey 
wus) an Ellen, dey rid inside an I done de drivin. An wid 
dem four horses we fairly flew ober dem ten miles. I haint got 
time ter tell you bout dat gran weddin—hit would tek me a week 
er mose ter do dat. I see de whole thing troo de big winder an 
I not only see de fine supper but tase hit too. - Plenty for all an 
eberybody.” ‘Theoldman chuckled at the remembrance. ‘Then 
he said: ‘‘De big doins dat went on; but I started out to tell 
you bout dat dream. 

‘“Well we started back home arter all wus ober an eberting wus 
all rite tell we come to der ribber, which wus des in sizht of 
home. We had to cross de ribber on de ferry bote an de ferry 
man was dar waitin fur us. Our horses wus uster crossin on de 
ferry an dat evenin when we.went ober dey behaved all rite case 
dey was not skerred of de ribber. I des drove dem straight 
long an spected dem tor go rite on de flat dat was dar waitin fur 
us, but no sir; bein nite an de water lookin dark or sumpin, dey 


stop rite on de bank an fuse ter budge. 


. “T wus off dat box in er minit an at dem horse’s heads. I hol- 
lered to Pete de foot-man who was ridin behine, and he and me 
weheltdem. Marse Jack he done got out by dis time an he tell 
Miss Lou and Ellen ter git out tell we cross to de odder. side, 
case dem horses peared ready ter do some deviltry. - We led dem 
on ter de flat an dey seem to quiet down an de ferry man «om- 


-mence to pull us cross. Bout ob middle of de big wide ribber 


de horses took a backin spell an hit took us all hands to keep 
dem straight, but we held dem tell we reached de odder side. 
Den des as Miss Lou bout ter git inter de kerrage she holler out 

‘‘Whars Ellen?” An dough we called Ellen an look for her; she 
wus no whar ter be found. Hit warn’t fur from day-break an 
we jist stayed dar tell hit wer lite. Miss Lou she say dat she 
hear a splash, when dem horses begin backin, an dat she think 
Ellen done got knocked inter de ribber while she was standin 
behine de kerrage. Anynow, soon as daylite come evebryting 
on de plantation wus down by de ribber by dis time an de sarch 
begin. De ribber wus wide but it warn’t so mity deep, so all 
hands got botes and poles and were sarching for Ellen. 

‘‘Dilsey she des set down close ter de bank an nebber say a word, 


but des set dar rockin back an forard moanin and groanin. Now 


an den sumbody would say sumpin ter her but she des keep on 


de same w 


ay. 
‘‘Marse Jack he got a little bote an in he hand he hed a bote- 
hook wid a long handle. I wus so excited des at de fust dat I 


did not see what he hed tell he got ter de middle of de ribber, 


den I hear him holler out sumpin an I see de bote-hook in he 
han—an den I members de dream—an de next minit he was 
pullin up sumpin out of de ribber wid dat same bote-hook. 

‘‘T turnt round case I could not bar to see what wus dar, so 
I des went ter Dilsey an I say as I tek her by de han: ‘Come 
on ole oman, lets go to de house,’ an she riz up an follered me, 
an neider ob us look back—kase dey warn’t no use ter look back 
fur we knowed what we would see.” 


ARM your shoes, rubbers, overcoats and other clothes 
W before putting them on. It is vastly better to warm 
them by the stove than to draw upon your own vital 
warmth to do so. Particularly is this true of adults, who 
should conserve their vitality instead of needlessly exhausting 
it.— Good Housekeeping. : 


Home-Made Rag Rugs. 
_ (RICHMOND TIMES. ) 


In your issue of November 16th you ask for some one to tell 
you about home-made 1ag rugs. I have made several kinds, 
and experience gives the preference to the hooked kind. They 
are smooth, extremely serviceable, lasting for years, and if made 


artistically, quite a thing of beauty, and using all kinds of mate- 


rial. In my eyes the braided ones are ugly and hard to make. 
The hooked ones are easy and very fascinating work. 

First get burlaps. I have used grain sacks, coffee bags and 
coarse grain bags, these last’ washed clean, of course, but it is 
best for a beginner to use unwashed material, the mesh being 
more distinct. Cut the size you wish, and cut by a thread, then 
hem a narrow hem, using lung stitches or even running the hem 
This is to give a good hold to baste it into the frame. Now for 
the frame have two long strips, such as are used for quilting 
frames, wrap round and round with strips of bagging or burlaps. 
Whip or overseam the sides of the burlaps rug to this quite 
strongly, for the rug grows heavy as it reaches completion. Then 
stretch with two short strips unwrapped at each end, catching 
the ends of burlaps with long strong twine over the frame, an 
you now have your foundations stretched in a small frame, the 
sides being from six to seven feet long, the ends about four feet. 
This gives good space to cross and nail, or better have holes and 
pegs. Now set it up before you, and, with a small brush and a 
little lamp-black and water, or ink, draw whatever design that 
pleases you. ‘To have it exact you may cnt leaves, etc., of stiff 
paper and pinning them on outline with theink. It is best to 
draw the who'e design before you begin to work. Now, having 
drawn it lay your frames on any convenient supports, the right © 
height for one to set by and work as in old fashioned a 
Then have a rag hook, you get them anywhere in Northern 
cities. ‘They have a wooden handle, and brass or steel hook, and 
are across between ashoe buttoner and crochet hook. Though 
I know one lady who prefers a coarse steel crochet hook. Cut — 
your rags in narrow strip coarser or finer, as the mesh of the 
bnrlaps requires, then holding one end in your left hand under 
the frame, pull it through with hook in your right hand. Pull 
it up to form a small loop, to look like Astrakan cloth, only a 
little coarser. A little skill will soon able one to draw the loops 
perfectly regular, bringing the ends up on the top, so that no 
loose pieces will be hanging and the underside be almost as neat 
and smooth as the top, and the pattern showing almost as well. 

It is best to have black, and outline every marking of your 
pattern, two rows, and fill in with whatever colors-you may de- 
sire. This working in of black at first gives prominence to the 
design. Like this, for instance. | | 

Follow the drawn line first. loops thick, then another right by 
the side of it. When you have worked each side as far as you 
can reach, roll the long bars under asin quilting. Of course 
woollen material is best, but anything can be used, knit goods of 
every description are fine, and white goods easily dyed. Old 
bits of carpet, washed and ravelled out, using strands enough to 
make the size of the cut rugs are fine, and red flannel is a treas- 
ure, though a little ef it goes a long way, and can be sparingly 
used. | 

I have made dozens of these rugs—two of them are art- 
squares, nine feet square, (made in parts of course) and some 
that are in use now have been made five and six years ago, and . 
look as if they might last many years to come. Indeed the first 
one [ever made wasa small one to go before a bureau twent 
years ago, and it is presentable yet. I know one lady who told 
me she sold over thirty dollars worth last year, and one year when 
we were doing church work the children brought me the balls 
and I made eighteen dollars in a few months. It is quite fasci- 
nating work; when you have begun on a particular design it is 
hard to leave it unfinished. A friend of mine, who paints beau- 
tifully, said it was quite as fascinating as her painting, and her 
rugs were beauties. | 

Hoping this may give somebody an idea in the subject of 
rag rugs, and thanking you, Marion Harland, for so many help- 
ful suggestions on many subjects, I am sincerely yours, 


Mrs. J. B. Hunter. 
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MISSISSIPPI FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Conducted by Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, President of the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, Okolona. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Blair, Tupelo; Mrs. N. D. Dupree, Oxford ; 
Mrs. D. N. Hebron, Vicksburg; Mrs Hattie Sallis Clark, Durant; Mrs. Ed- 
win McMorries, Meridian ; in. Rosa Q. Duncan, Natchez; Mrs. R. G: 
Harding, Jaekson, 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. D. I. Sulton, Oxford. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Henry Broach, Meridian. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mignonne Russell Howell, Crystal Springs. 
 Auditor—Mrs. W. C, White, West Point. 


ports in regard to the work of the New Year. Lach year 
the club standard becomes higher, and so each year the 
club life becomes a channel for the greater good of humanity. 


He po Clubdom generally we hear kind and encouraging re- 


Scholarship Committee, M. F. W. Clubs, announces that 
the gift has been bestowed upon Miss Epsy Patterson. 
Miss Patterson is a bright, ambitious and energetic student, 
well worthy of the honcr, which is satisfactorily proven by her 


M's MATTIE HARDY LOTT, Chairman of the Free 


determination to complete two terms in one-half year. Not 


only will such labor be a credit to the young lady, but will re- 
flect lasting credit upon the Clubs which so generously con- 
tributed to the Scholarshib Fund, and have manifested such 
active interest in this good and noble work. To Mrs. Lott, 
who has been ceaseless and tireless in her efforts to secure 
funds for the Scholarships, the thanks and gratitude of the 
entire Federation are due. Since May last Mrs. Lott has advo- 
cated, persuaded and prayed (I am sure) to this purpose. Her 


exalted idea of Club-life is to improve and develop all the higher 


faculties of mind, heart and soul, and to lend a helping hand 
to others, as well as to improve ourselves. The result is being 
beautifully realized even in this short time. [I*unds are now in 
the Treasury sufficient to defray the expenses of Miss Patter- 
son during the half term, with further contributions promised 
for the Fall term. Mrs. Lott was materially assisted in her 
selection of the young lady best fitted for the Scholorship, by 
Miss Kstelle Buchanan, one of the bright and progressive teach- 
ers of the F. F. and C., where Miss Patterson was entered 
January Ist. So it will be seen that Club-life is not altogether 
of a social and selfish nature, and that great and noble deeds 
are always the mile-stones in the lives of great and noble 
women. J. C. 


HE following is a list of Clubs contributing to Free Scholar- 


ship Fund: | | 
Mre, Hala H. Butt, Clarkedalo, $ 50 
Hazelhurst Floral Club................. 00 
Browning Club, Oxford, 2 50 
Verona Woman’s.Club, Verona, Miss.............cccecsesceoves 5 00 
New Century Club, West Point, Miss.............ccscceeseceees 5 00 
Okolona Book Club, Okolona, Miss.............cese+ssseceseeees 5 00 
Twentieth Century Club, Vicksburg, Miss...............s.008 5 00 
Twentieth Century Club, Okolona, Miss.............c.seseeee 5 00 
Twentieth Century Club, Koscuisko, 
Natches Progressive Literary Club, Natches, Miss......... 5d 00 
Crystal Springs Floral Club, Crystal Springs................. 5 00 
Fortnightly Club, Meridian, 5 00 


BB THURSDAY CLUB, of Holly Springs, sends us a hand- 

some Year-book. ‘The Club’s colors are violet and green; 
motto, ‘‘Lest We Forget.” Study, French literature. Officers: 
Mrs. Cora Carey, President; Mrs. Egbert Jones, Vice-President; 


Program Committee, Mesdames Jones, Mullins, Rattus; Misses 


Mulcahy, Strickland, Craft. . 


HE annual dues of the Durant Woman’s Club were uninten- 


tionally omitted from the last minutes of the M. F. W. CU. 


The Club has received credit for the correct amount—$1. 80. 


T the recent election of officers of the Okolona Book Club, 
Mrs. Ada Gilliam was chosen President, and Mrs. £. S. 
Elliott, Secretary and Treasurer. 


HE BOOK CLUB opened up the work of the new year at 
the home of Mrs. A. Crigaton last week; with ten mem- 
bers present. In the election of the officers Mrs. Ada 

Gilliam was made president and Mrs. E. S. Elliott secretary. 
This is the oldest literary club in the city, and is recognized as 
one of the most intellectual organizations in the State. These 
ladies are not only enthusiastic students, but also the pioneers 
on every good work looking toward the mental and moral ad- 
vaucement of the town. The Book Club, in conjunction with 
the Chamanade Club and the C. L. 8. C. Reading Circle, have 
just put out an order for over $50 worth of standard books for 
the Public School Library of the city. . 


fig. LANIER CLUB (Okolona) bas changed its meetings 


from once a week, to fortnightly. Mrs. Will Bearden is | 


the newly elected President. 


HE Brownings, of Oxford, at the beginning of the New 
Year are wide-awake and full of enthusiasm. Already the 
are planning and arranging for the State Convention, M. 
F. W. C., which will hold its sixth annual meeting in that city, 
April 29-30. | 
T the last meeting of the Twentieth Century Club, dele- 
BA ates for the next Convention were selected, as follows: 
iss Pauline Frazee, Mrs. Edgar Elliott, Miss Hallie 
Knox, President. | 


Federation—Is It Womanly and Worth While? 
Tis is a subject which is discussed by Mrs. D. T.S. Denison 


in the Febuarry Pearson’s. Mrs. 
both womanly and worth while, and she thus sums up the 
chief aims of its members: | 
With no special reform to advocate, with no demands for 
rights or privileges, but only a general purpose to advance every 
interest which educates and refines, there has grown, from year 
to year, a sense of woman’s responsibility toward the wage- 
earners of her own sex, and especially toward those to whom she 
is a natural guardian—the great body of child wage-earners to 
whose sufferings employers and legislators are often indifferent. 
The General Federation has followed rather than led in estab- 
lishing committees which make a common centre for lines 
already actively promoted by clubsand State Federations, such 
as Civics and civic improvement, forestry, civil service, house- 
hold economics, and libraries, in addition to its committees on 
education, art, industrial conditions as affecting women and 
children, and reciprocity. By the maintenance of these com- 


mittees, the weaker State or club can, in its special work, bene- 


fit by the experience of all other States and clubs in the quickest 
and most practical manner. | 


The Value of a Mechanic. 


HE South has more raw material of a diversified character 
z than any other portion of the globe. There never 
was such a theatre for intelligent human endeavor 

as the South presents. It is the high duty of the state 
governments of the South, of its municipalities and of its 
public-spirited citizens, to provide the means to educate that 
portion of the population that gives the greatest promise of the 
most fruitful outcome to the country. A trained, educated me- 
chanic is the most powerful factor in the progress of nations. 
Such a man thinks, provides for the unexpected, multiplies his 
forces and dares the world to mect him. Seite td boys would 
make such leaders if educated in industrial schools.—Southern 
Farm Magazine. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


NORTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


This Department is Official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs, Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem. 
First Vice-President, Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Goldsboro, 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. T. M. Pittman, Henderson. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Mary Petty, Greensboro. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Claytor Candler, Winston-Salem. 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. Starbuck, Winston-Salem. ~ 


N last month’s edition of ‘“‘The Keystone,” a somewhat 
| abridged account of the Goldsboro Woman’s Club, or rather 
- two departments of the Club. was given. This month, it is 
our Jal ge to tell what the other three departments are doing. 
- The Mental Culture Department is taking the Chautauqua 
Reading Course for self improvement and pleasure, and is trying 
to help others by giving good literature to those who have little 
to read. This is being done by means of a travelling library. 
Twelve plain, substantial cases have been made and filled by 
contributions from the various members of the entire Ciub. 
Eleven of these cases are in the country and are in care of the 
country school teachers, who act as librarians, 
case, which contains many of the best new publications, is kept 


in the Club room. These cases are kept in rotation, for when a_ 


school has been furnished with one, it is sent to another school, 
the railroads kindly giving free transportation. 

The department meets once a week, and has sixteen inter- 
ested members. They are taking the course of study as outlined 
by the Chautauquan Magazine, which they find very charming 
and helpful. 

When the Child Study Department was organized, the es- 
tablishment of a public kindergarten in the town was the sole 
object and purpose. The members were enthusiastic, and soon 
a small fund was created, but after working among the towns- 
people, they were soon forced to realize that the time was not 
ripe when the mag kindergarten was felt as a necessity in the 
community. The department is not disheartened, however, for 
they believe that by constantly holding their ideals before the 
public they will become educated to their method of viewing 
this department stage of education. So without relinquishing 
their first purpose they have turned their attention and energics 
to other labors. Since last April they have been working with 
the mothers in the Factory Settlement, co-operating with the 
ludies of the Benevolent Society. ‘This organization has in this 
factory district a ‘‘ Day Nursery,” and in their rooms mothers’ 
meetings, with the women of the district, are held. It is hoped 
that through these meetings, the ideals of these unfortunate 
sisters, whose conditions and advantages of life are not so great 
as their own, may be raised. 

Some topic of discussion is chosen and discussed, a leader 
from the ranks of the department being chosen. Refreshments 
are often served, for then conversation always flows more easily. 

- Though this work has been goirg on some months, the 
feeling that the confidence of these mothers is beginning to be 
gained is just being realized, and great good is anticipated. 

The Music Department is taking ‘‘Music Study” as pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Etude,” conducted by Louis Arthur Russell, 
which is to be supplemented by the programme given in ‘The 
Musician,” conducted by Wilber M. Derthiels. The selections 
are illustrated and analyzed. Mr. Derthiels says, ‘‘The pro- 
grammes are designed not only to illustrate the influence of 
natural beauty upon the minds of musical composers, but to 
show the extreme possibilities of pictorial and poetic suggestion 
in tone. This department has done a great deal toward keeping 
up the interest of music lovers in their music, and has been truly 
a delight to the Club and the town. 


ITHIN the last eighteen months 408 rural school libraries 
W have been established in North Carolina, at a cost of 


$12,240. These libraries are in 87 counties and contain 
32,640 volumes. 


The remaining . 


_ training for the position, were secured. 


Dy ecie two years ago some progressive spirits (the home 


science department of the North Carolina Sororis) agita- 

ted through The Messenger’s columns the establishment 
of a cooking department in one or more of our public schools. 
The criticism of the movement was adverse, the reason being 
given the want of money to meet the expenses, and it was sug- 
gested that the matter best wait until some philanthropist shoald 
come forward and furnish the money. The matter did wait, 
but the idea was not abandoned, and the ladies who projected 
the movement were persevering in their efforts until not only 
one but several philanthropists have come to their aid and as- 
sistance and the money has been procured, the teacher em- 
ployed, the kitchen built and equipped and the classes of 
children arranged and now being taught. It is a realization of 
the moral in the fable, ‘““It at the Gods help those who help— 
themselves;” and an exemplification of the fact that steady, per- 
sistent, energetic efforts in any direction will surely prevail. 

As a matter of public interest, we give below the history of its 
progress and completion and the persons most instrumental in its 
establishment; and we congratulate the ladies upon their success. 

The establishment of the Department of Domestic Science 
in the Union School of this city, to train the young in the 
proper preparation of food, how to put it together, and how to 
cook it after it is prepared, marks an epoch in the progress of 
our public schools.. ‘his subject has been discussed for a year 
or more by a few earnest women belonging to the Home Science 
Department of Sorosis, but until the past summer its accom- 
plishment appeared to be intangible. Finding that the Union 
school building was to be repaired and enlarged, some of these 


ladies sought the members of the school board and azreed with 


them if they would build the kitchen and pay the teacher, (they) 
the ladies would equip the kitchen and select the teacher, so 
that the expense to the county would be at the minimun and it 
could be tried and see if it would prove a success. The school 
board entered into this arrangement and the active secretary of 
the department (Mrs. Geo. Kk. French) began at once to look 
about for the teacher qualified to take charge of the work. By 
correspondence with Miss Emma 8. Jacobs, directress of the 
cooking schools in Washington, D. C., and the Fishers’ agency 
and Mrs. Mary Linc :In, of Boston, the services of Miss Rachael — 
Nichol Simonds, a young lady of fine talent aud well fitted by 
In the matter of detail 
Mrs. I*rench was ably and zealonsly sustained by Mrs. Chas. W. 
Worth and Mrs. R. W. Hicks. | 

The teacher having been secured, the fitting of the kitchen 
was then entered into, and Mrs. French, Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. 
= proceeded to gather together the variety of utensils to be 
used. 

The ladies composing the Home Science Department of 
Sorosis are Mesdames W. M. Cumming, W. J. Crosswell, A. J. 
Howell, Jr., KR. W. Hicks, C. W. Wofth, J. C. Stevenson, M. 
L. Stover, C. C. Covington and Geo. R. French and they pro- 


vide the tables, crockery and chairs, make the aprons and all 


other articles necessary to fully equip the kitchen for the work, 
so that their expenses amount to a considerable sum, and the 
county and city get the school with but very small outlay. 

The classes are already organized and the school is well un- 
der way and it doubtless will prove a great benefit to the child- — 
ren, and we hope this is but the beginning to its introduction 
into all the other schools in our city, as in these days of pro- 
gression ‘‘it is realized that the education is incomplete which 
trains a child in book lore alone, leaving the hand undeveloped 
and affording no knowledge of the practical industries now 
radidly crowding into the life of us all. When facts learned in 
physiology and chemistry are applied to the study of foods, each 
girl will feel that her school life is coming nearer to life and living. 

We have omitted to say that at the regular monthly mect- 
ing of the entire club of Sorosis, having heard through the re- 
port of the Home Science Department of the success of the ven- 
ture, they voted to donate the sum of twenty-five cents from 
each member to assist in defraying the expenses incurred. Mr. 
Charles McMillen, the architect, gave his services free in super- 
vising the fitting of the dish closets and other interior work of 


_the kitchen at the Union school.— Wilmington Messenger. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


Jane Austen. 


OT many weeks ago one of the most helpful and interested 
N readers of the ‘‘Keystone” suggested to the editor that 
she run a series of short sketches of lives of celebrated 
women and in accordance with this suggestion we begin this 
series with a sketch of the life of one of the best known writers 
of English Fiction—Jane Austen. 

This talented woman living at the time of Scott was an ex- 
ample of spontaneous literary genius. In her short life of forty- 
two years and among her quiet surroundings she produced 
several pieces of English fiction which are held in high regard 
by the English literary critics of today. The daughter of a quiet 
country parson she was surrounded by the simplest country 
life, but her genius taught her to see the individuality—the 
originality—and the charm of the simplest among mankind and 
her three best known novels ‘Pride and Prejudice,” ‘‘Sense and 
Sensibility” and ‘“‘Mansfield Park,” are examples of the chronicles 
of the lives of homely, common place people. Simple domestic 
episodes and ordinary lives (somewhat monotonous lives) are 
drawn with wonderful skill. She perceives with intuitive refine- 
ment the delicate shadings of emotions and describes them in 
detail. She published her novels anonomously and few of her 
neighbors suspected the pretty, graceful, sprightly parson’s 
daughter of teing an author so quietly did she pursue her 
literary work. She said of one of her own novels it was ‘‘a lit- 
tle bit of ivory two inches wide” on which she ‘‘worked with a 
brush so fine as to produce little effect after much labor.” 

She possessed much wit and humor and the scenes she 
draws in the small English towns are full of appreciation and 
originality. Scott admired her ability in the detailed delinea- 
tion of character and emotion and confessed his inability to fol- 
low her in that respect. Occasional visits to Bath, a fashionable 
watering place, proved her only opportunities to study character 
away from home, but she is marked as one of the best exponents 
of the moralizing school which was afterwards more fully de- 
veloped by Maria Edgeworth. ‘This was a time of wonderful 
feminine activity in the field of the novelist and we are called 
upon to consider other women of Miss Austen’s time such as 
Miss Burney, Jane Porter and Miss Edgeworth who were in a 
way preparing for the development of that wonderful English 
woman Charlotte Bronte and later on for another woman who 
ranks irrespective of sex as one of the greatest of English novel- 


ists—George Eliot. | 
| A Book from Paris. 


ENRY F. KEENAN, in his entertaining ‘‘Old World 
H Themes ” in The Hra Magazine, writes: 

Since the ‘‘historical novel” has the public 
attention, I shall be doing the eager searchers of history in som- 
nolent doses a service to signalize a book which has just capti- 
vated Parisian readers, ‘‘ ‘I'he Youth of the Great Mademoiselle,” 
Madame Arvede Barine is the writer of this admirable work, and 
if Balzac were alive he would probably confess that his ‘‘Human 
Comedy” has little to offer in comparison with the tumultuous 
life of this princess of the blood, who outheroined the wildest 
flights of the romancer’s imagination. The world which reads 
history kttows that the ‘‘great mademoiselle” was the daughter 
of Gaston d’Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. That she was the 
richest princess in Europe; that she was sought in marriage by 
kings and princes, and though she was dying to marry, she was 
not allowed this luxury until the time came when she had to 
take what she could get, not what she dreamed. ‘There is no- 
where in the history of the heart a more comically pathetic story 
than the adventures of this Golconda princess in search of a 
mate. The stranger who visits Versailles to-day sees amorg the 
spectres of the era of monarchial greatness a portrait labelled 
the ‘‘Grande Mademoiselle;” and wonders why this demoiselle 
should be pictured among the personages of French history 
Even the most devoted believer in ‘‘divine right” realizes that 
the grand demoiselle must have passed the fortieth year and even 
indulge in fatuous conjecture why she should be embalmed for 
the wonder of the present. Thecourtier painter has represented 
the lady as Minerva—a mature Minerva; indifferent to the in- 


feited. From this period forged notes became common. 


fidelities of Jove, let us hope. Armed and warrior-like, the Great 
Mademoiselle exactly represents the epoch in which she made 
herself the joy of a certain part of France. Denied love, denied 
the womanly privileges which make women doubly precious, the 
Great Mademoiselle plunged into revolt. She yearned to be a 
warrior, since no warrior seemed to yearn to make her wife and 
she undertook to shake the throne of her boy cousin, Louis XIV. 
She was part of the Fronde, and when the revolt ended she 
found herself the slave of court convention. She saw no reason 
why she shouldn’t marry her young cousin, Louis XIV., but he 
saw ea | number of reasons and laughed her advances to scorn. 
Meanwhile by death and accident she became so rich that even 
the king’s mistress thought it wise to conciliate her. She was 
not only the king’s cousin, she was the head of a dozen princi- 
palities; she was duchess in scores of provinces; she drew a three- 
fold larger revenue than the king and could have paid the debts 


_ of any of the lesser monarchs of Germany. 


The Tea Table Habit. 


Anne Warner in Good Housekeeping. The influence of 
this tiny board makes for rest and meditation, for hospi- — 
tality, for friendship and cheer, in the daily journey. If madam 
comes in late from shopping or calling, cold and tired, what is 
so refreshing and comforting as a cup of the hot amber liquid? 
(The foregoing positively not stolen from a tea advertisement!) 


4 tea table habit is a gracious one to cultivate, writes 


Ifthe witching tea hour is the appointed time for the meeting 


of a refractory committee, do not the ideas flow with the tea, 
and under the grace-inspiring influence of the goodly aroma 
do not differences and irritations steal away? If the day is 
dark and dreary, and duties press, and you feel that your doll 
is indeep stuffed with bran, try a cup, my dear! ’Tis a great 
restorer of serenity, soothing in effect like unto a man’s after- 
dinner cigar. But—alas, there are always “buts’—do not rush 
through the ceremony in a “one more thing done” fashion. | 
Let the busiest woman lay aside her work; relax, body and 
mind ; take an easy chair between the softly crackling fire and 
the little table; and whether alone orin the company of family, 
friend or book, sip a tranquilizing cup of the orient’s best. It 
is blessed “lost time.” 


The First Forged Bank Note. 


‘*TA\OR sixty-four years the Bank of England had circulated its 
K paper, without any attempt being made to imitate it. 
‘‘He who takes the initiative on a new line of wrong 
doing has more than the simple act to answer for, and to Rich- 
ard Vaughan, a Hartford linen draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led in the van his new phase of crime, in 
the year 1759. | | 
‘The records of his life do not show want, beggary or star- 
vation urging him, but simply a desire to seem greater than he 
was. By means of the artists employed, the discovery was made. 
The criminal had filled up to the number of twenty and depos- 


ited them inthe hands of a young lady, to whom he was at- 


tached, as a proof of his wealth. ‘There is no calculating how 
much longer bank notes might have been free from imitation 
had this man not shown with what ease they might be counter- 
The 
publicity given to the fraud, the notoriety of the proceedings, 
and the execution of the forger, tended to excite that morbid 
sympathy which, up to the present day, is evinced for any ordi- 


We Olde Golonial Mntiques. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION of very Rare, Quaint and Odd Old Pieces of Eng- 
lish and French Furniture, Brass Andirons, Fenders, Ye Olde Delft, Bric-a-Brac, 
etc., formerly brought to this country by Ye Olde Colonial Settlers, 


FOR SALE BY W. J. O’HAGAN, 


Collector for 24 years of Everything Pertaining to the Colonial Period, 
No. 2 QUEEN SIrREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 
Next East of Old Huguenot Church. | 
N. B.—Lovers of the Antique should embrace this Opportunity and Secure these 
Rare Old Bits, as Colonial Antiques are almost extinct. 
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Recipes that have been Tried. 


YSTER PIE. Make arich pastry crust and bake it on the 
() under side of a small deep pie plate. Bake the upper crust 
on atin sheet. Prick them well before baking. When 
done remove the lower crust to a dish for serving, fill wlth the 
hot creamed oysters, cover with the top crust and serve. 

Pick over and parboil one pint of oysters, drain off the liquor 
and add milk or cream to make one cup. Cook two rounded 
tablespoons corn starch in two rounded tablespoons butter and 
add gradually the hot liquid. Season with one saltspoon celery 
salt, a few grains cayenne and more salt if needed. Add the 
oysters and when hot turn into the crusts. 


GRIDDLED OYSTERS. Use for this method of cooking 
only the large, well-fattened oysters. Lay them on acloth, then 
cover with another, and press gently until they are very dry, but 
not enough to absorb all of their juice. Have ready a serving 
dish with melted butter, seasoned with lemon juice, a drop of 
onion juice, salt, cayenne and minced parsley. Heat a frying 
pan or large griddle, and grease it well with butter. Lay the 
oysters on the hot griddle, and as soon as brown, which is almost 


Instantly, turn them over on a freshly greased place and brown 


the other side until the edges curl and the juice begins to ooze 


Then drop them into the seasoning mixture, and keep 
them hot until all are cooked. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one 
dreaded disease that science has been able to cure in all its stages and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known tothe medical 


fraternity. Catarrh ae a constitutional disease, requires a constitutional 


treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby eat gs the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The Ft g Ste jem have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure, Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F.J CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. Hood’s Family Pills are the best. 


MAINLY ABOUT WOMEN 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT IN 


Pearson’s [Nagazine. 


Tells the facts about all Progressive Movements inaugurated by Woman 
and her organizations. 


Get the December PEARson’s which contains the last signed article by 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and a portrait taken two weeks before her _ 


death. 
Also an account of 
How the New Jersey State Federation Made it Possible 
to Save The Palisades of the Hudson. 


You will want every number of Pgarson’s for 1903 ocntaining this new 
department. 


Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, President of the General Federation, says: 


“The serious rcognition of the organized work of women by your maganine is 
gratifying to those who realize the sociological changes which must be the result 
of their enlarged opportunities.”’ 


Mrs. Kobert J. Burdette, First Vice-President of the General Federation, says: 


“You are certainly promising to do the Club Movement a service in gather- 
ing and setting forth facts of this most potent factor in the world’s progress and 
woman’s evolution, a factor that is not always recognized or fully understood 
even by the women themselves, 

‘“‘you certainly have my best wishes in this undertaking, and I shall read the 
results with great interest,”’ 


Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, Corresponding Secretary of the General Federation, 
says: 
“Tam very much interested in your new department and enjoyed your last 
issue, If I can at any time be of service to you, I will gladly help you,” 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper says: 


“T do not kaow of any m ine which has such a department, although sev- 
eral are making feeble efforts in that direction, Anything that such a magazine 
as PEARSON'S does for women is sure to be of great benefit to them, | 

“If ever I can be of assistance to you let me know.” 


Apply tothe Secretary of your Clnb for information as to how you can 


subscribe to PEARSON’s to the best advantage, or if she has not the informa- 
ion, apply direct to : 


PEARSON PUBLISHING CoO., 
20 Astor Place, New York. 


What Women Can Do for the Public School. 


OU can first visit the school and see that the house is clean 
before the session opens; that there are enough seats and 
hooks, or nails, for hats, wraps, and lunch baskets; that 


_ there are a pail for water, drinking vessels, basin, towels and 


soap; that the yard is clean, and some shrubs and trees planted, 
with vines to screen outbuildings. If the yard is muddy, and 
especially if it be the red mud, be sure to have a walk made, and 
a few boards will help a great deal. Place on the wall one or 
more good pictures. Copies of the world’s master-pieces can be 
had for a penny each, and large pictures for from five to twenty- 
five cents each. But do not degrade the school room by fillin 

it with trash; better a perfectly clean bare room than one fille 

with tawdry decorations covered with dust. Startalibrary. I 
have been in many comfortable homes where the only books were 
a few old school-books, the Bible and the Almanac, and it is no 


wonder that we have suffered at the hands of the historians — 


when this is true. Help the teacher by aiding in and arranging 
for social evenings and and entertainments at the school house. 
Visit the school and interest others in doing so. The women of 
the State can do for the school houses a work similar to that 
which they have done for every church, and the hopes of all good 


women will be realized just in proportion to the rational devel- | 


and the stead 
churches and schools.—Mrs. C. D. McIver, in an address to 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. : 


SOUTHERN novel of unusual character, to be published early thi¥ 
spring under the title “A TAR-HEEL BARON,” will introduce a 
new writer and one whose appreciation of sentiment and humor of a certain 
part of North Carolina is likely to win her many readers. This is Mrs, M. 
S. Clarke Pelton, who resides near Asheville, North Carolina, and her story 
has to do with a gallant and brave German gentleman who comes as a 
stranger into the little settlement. It isa study of character, at the same 
time a love story which deals with contemporary figures and conditions. 


differs from the or- 


dinary Dentifrice in import- 
A~, 2 \\\ ant particulars and embodies 

distinct advance in its field. 
It is a perfect cleansing agent, but 
its usefulness is not ‘wholly em- 
Ce, braced in that fact. Tooth decay 
= ___is caused by minute particles of 


less in themselves) but which in the pres- 
ence of moisture, warmth and bacteria 
rapidly produce acid. This acid unites 

) Seek with the lime salts of which the hard sub- 

"Be Fe stance of the teeth is largely composed, and 
decay hascommenced. DENTACURA mini- 
mizes or wholly destroys the bacteria, thus protecting the teeth. 
It is deliciously flavored and is a delightful adjunct to the 
Dental Toilet. 

It is put up in collapsible tubes, convenient and economical. 


25 cts. Per Tube. 


For sale by al] druggists, or sent direct from this office on 
receipt of the price. 


You should insist upon being served with DENTACURA. 
—MADE BY— 


The Dentacura Company, 


starchy or saccharine food (harm- | 


No. 7 Alling St. Newark, N. J. 


progress of the civilizing work of 
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Book Reviews. 


“T\OROTHY SOUTH,” by George Cary Eggleston, is a simple romance 
of life in Virginia just before the War between the States. Mr. 
Eggleston shows the art of the true story teller, and gives us many stirring 


~ incidents of adventure, while he shows us the hearts of real men and women. 


The chief charm of the story is in the character of the heroine, who is always 
womanly, dignified and loveable. The local coloring is strong, the plot 
clearly invented and our interest svstained throughout. ‘A CAROLINA 
CAVELIER,”’ by the same author, is well remembered, but we promise for 
“DOROTHY SOUTH” a greater popularity. (Cloth, $150.) The Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 7 


A BOOK of special interest to Charlestonians, in that its author has come to 
live among us, is “‘BARNABY LEE,” by John Bennett. The charm- 
ing story of “MASTER SKYLARK”? was our first introduction to his liter- 
ary work, and we have only praise for this last story. In ‘BARNABY LEE” 
the author is master of his subject, and shows much study and research in 
his settings. The time is early in the Seventeenth Century, and the plot 
deals with the struggles of the English and Dutch in their new settlements 
in America. The book is full of during deeds and buld adventure, of bravery 
and treachery; yet through it all we find many touches of real tenderness. 
The hero is gentle and loveable, and wins our hearts from the very begin- 
ning. The plot is well conceived and our interest is sustained to the end. 
We shall watch with great interest the literary career of this gifted young 
writer, and anxiously wait for his next production. (Cloth, $1.50.) The 
Century Co., New York City. | 7 


“TyTOW TO HELP THE BOY SUCCEED,”’ by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 

| is s book of unusual interest. It is written for parents and for boys, 
showing in very simple, straightforward language just how a boy may make 
a success in life. The boy is studied from every standpoint, physically, 
morally and financially, and many practical words of good, sound advice are 
given. Besides the author’s suggestions us to the proper training for a boy, 
we find a chapter entitled “‘ The Voice of Distinguished Experience,’’ which 
is a collection of facts, or answers from 300 or more noted men who have 
proven themselves successes. We would recommend this volume to all 
parents, teachers, or any who are interested in the coming generation of good 


citizens. (Cloth, $1.25.) Oakwood Publishing Co,, 29 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


“THE TWO VANREVELS,” by Booth Tarkington, is one of the most 
1 popular books of the year. Many were at first attracted to this book 
chiefly from the fact that it bore the name of the popular writer, but the 


It is told in very simple language, and has a goo 


story is passing on its own real merit now. Instead of two individuals, tho 
“TWO VANREVELS” are “ Vanrevel’”’ and the friend who passes for him. 
It is somewhat a case of mistaken identity, which involves many complica- 
tions. There is a dash and go about the whole story, making us anxious to 
read it in a sitting. The characters are well drawn, and stand out as real 
individuals. Beneath the froth of the comedy, resulting in a real tragedy, 
there is a good deal of real high-strung feeling, and in the end we see the 
characters as they really are. (Cloth, $1.50.) McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York City. 


“MOUR LITTLE INDIANS,” by Ella Mary Coates, is another attract- 
ive book for boys that Henry T. Coates hus just published. This old 
established house seems to take a special interest in ‘boys’ books,’’ and is 
constantly sending out popular stories that appeal to the young people, In 
“FOUR LITTLE INDIANS,” the author deals with simple every day 
incidents, possible in any child’s life, and she pleases her little readers. For 
oung children who are not able to comprehend the standard classics, such 
ooks as this are of 11aterial help. 1t amuses without effort, and has a good 
high toned moral atmosphere. ‘The language is extremely simple, and the 
descriptions short, requiring no concentration, The cover is quite gay, and 
the illustrations add to its interest. (Cloth, 80 cents.) Henry T. Coates, 
Philadelphia. 


-ENRY T. COATES & CO. have just published “THE HAUNTED 

MINE,” by Harry Castleman, the author of the popular ‘‘ FLOAT- 

ING TREASURE.” This is another interesting book to give a small boy. 

: a deal of adventure in it to 

make it exciting. The characters are boys themselves, and this brings in the 

wersonal, necessary to attract. In this, asin “FLOATING TREASURE,” 

there is a fixed standard of justice, rewarding the good boys, and inflicting 

unishment to the bad ones. It is light, easy reading, and will surely 

interest the average boy. (Cloth, 80 cents.) Henry T. Coates, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


“/NATCHWORDS OF CHEER,”’ compiled by Sara A. Hubbard, will 

prove a satisfactory remembrance for Christmas. It is a dainty little 
volume, and contains ‘‘helpful thoughts’’ for each day in the year. It is 
similar to ‘RIGHT READING” and “HELPFUL THOUGHTS FROM 
MAKCUS AURELIUS.” The author, a decided optimist, looks on the 
bright side of life and has given us the result of her reading and research in 
these aphorisms of the great pocts and thinkers of tne world, placing one 
for each day in the year. Most attractively bound in red and gold. (Cloth, 
80 cents.) A. CU. McClurg, Chicago, 


HOTEL EMPIRE. 
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Broadway and 68d St. New York city, 
Noted forthe Perfection of its Cuisine and Service 


RATES MODERATE. 


THE 
HOTEL EVIPIRE 


Is a Modern Fire Proof Hotel 
of the Best Class. 


On crossing any of the ferries, take the 9th Ave. 


Elevated Railway to 59th Street, from which it is one 
minute’s walk to hotel. | 


From Grand. Central station take 7th Ave. and 


Broadway cars, seven minutes to Empire. 


From the Fall River boats take the 9th Ave. Ele- 


vated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one minute’s 
walk. 


All strect cars pass the Empire. 
The Hotel Empire restaurant is noted for its excellent 


cooking, efficient service and moderate prices. — 


Within ten minutes of all the Principal Theatres and 


Great Department Stores. 


Patronized by Travelers and Tourists of the best class — 


from all parts of the world. 


Send for descriptive booklet. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 
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FOR 
EYE GLASSES 


AND 
SPECTACLES 


CONSULT 


JAMES ALLAN & GO., 
285 King Street, = Charleston, S. C. 


EYES EXAMINED BY THE LATEST METHODS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
SEVEN TH YEAR OPENS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1902. 
Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. Psy- 


chology and History of Education. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Lectures by Specialists in Pedagogy, Literature and Science 


throughout the course. 
| Miss EVELYN HOLMES, 
Director, Charleston, S. C. 
For Board, and information concerning Loan aod Free Scholarship, 


Address Miss SOPHIE G. ROSE, 
* Cor. Sec’y, 141 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 8. C. 


D. W. OHLANDT & SONS, 


——DEALERS IN— 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


42 MEETING STREET. 


We claim to be the Lowest Priced Whiskey House. We 
really sell whiskey as low as $1.10 per gallon, and mind you, dis- 
tilled whiskey —not a decotion of chemicals—but of course it’s new 
and under proof, 

“Casper’s Standard” 10 Year old whiskey is a liquid joy! It 
is actually produced by honest Tar Heels in the Mountain Section of 
North Carolina by the old time process. Every drop is boiled over 
open furnace wood fires, in old style copper stills, in exactly the same 
way it was made by our grandfathers a century ago. First rate 
whiskey is sold at $5 to $6 per gallon, but is not any better than 
“Casper’s Standard.” It is the best produced and must please 
every customer or we will buy it back with gold—we are incorpo- 
rated under the Laws of North Carolina, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000.00, and the Peoples National Bank and Piedmont Savings 
Bank of Winston-Salem, N. C., will tell you our guarantee is good. 
This old honest, mild and mellow whiskey is worth one dollar per 
quart, but to more fully introduce “Casper’s Standard” we offer 
sample shipments of this brand at half price, (packed in plain sealed 
boxes), & quarts, $2.95, 10 quarts, $5.00. Express Prepaid 
Anywhere in U.S, All orders and remittances (in stamps, cash or 
by check, etc.,) as well as requests for confidential price list must be 
addressed as follows: 


ame 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., U.S. A. 


Maju Office and Warehouses: | 
Nos. 1046-46 Liberty and 1, 8, 4 and 5 Maple Streets, 
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PANKNINS NEURAL 


is the SAFEST and QUICKEST cure 


FOR 


NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHES, 


It contains neither Chierel, Antipyrine, Morphine, nor 
other Narcctic, and can be used with perfect confidence. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Or, mailed on receipt of price 


25 CTS. TRIAL BOTTLE. 

OO CTS. LARGE BOTTLE. 

| THE PANKNIN NEURAL COMPANY, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
CHARLESTON, 3. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, 


‘COLUMBIA, §, C. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTUE. 
COMMERCIAL DEPRTMENT. | 


: each Deprrtment care given each individual. 
addrefs 


For information 


EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, President. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR. 


TIMROD SOAP 


Palmetto Soap Manufacturing Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


O. HICKEY, 
GILDER AN D Evgravings, 
PICTURE FRAMER, 


Platinums and 
VPhotoyraphs, 

BING STRELHT. 
PORTRAITS ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 


G. W. AIMAR & CoO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN _ | 


CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUFACTORERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. 


- Cor. King and Vander::orst Sts. 
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: [ HIS is the season of the year to visit Florida—The Great West Coast--The Manatu 
Section—Fort Myers, (the home of the Tarpon), St. Petersburg, Tampa, and other 


sites of interest in that beautiful and ee Country--and then it is — 


A Step. Across the Gulf to Cuba 


on the comfortable P. & 0. from Port his trip can be com- 


fortably and reasonably made via the 


Atlantic Coast Line. 


For Maps, Rates and Schedules, 


write | 
W. E. RENNEKER, C. A.,, W. J. CRAIG, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Charleston, Wilmington, N. C. 


Southern Railway 
FROM CHARLESTON, S. 
To Washington, New York, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Chicago, @ St. Louis. 


_ Through Pullman Sleeping Cars 


Connection made with the Famous ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,”’ carrying Pullman 
Sleeping Cars; Vestibuled Observation, Dining and Club Cars. 


Frequent and Fast Local Service 


COLUMBIA AND AUGUSTA 


S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A, 
Washington, D. C. | Atlanta, Ga. 
R. W. HUNT, Division Passenger Agent, Charleston, S. C. 
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